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THE FIFTY-SIXTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE PRESIDENT 


The affairs of the American Schools were conducted in an orderly 
fashion during the academic year 1957-58. All meetings were held at the 
scheduled times. Two meetings of the Board of Trustees took place in 
New York City; the Corporation and the Alumni Association met at 
Louisville in connection with the annual meeting of The Society of 
Biblical Literature. Business matters were duly discharged by the re- 
sponsible members of the administration. Annual appointments to the 
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various positions in the field were made upon nomination of the Jeru- 
salem and Baghdad School Committee, and the other committees have 
been functioning with their customary efficiency. 

Under the able leadership of Dr. Samuel Kramer, the Baghdad School 
Committee has been conducting such business as came before it, while 
Dr. Robert Dentan and the Jerusalem School Committee have been 
very busy with the complex affairs of the School in Jerusalem. 

Our Publications Committee has issued our publications at regular 
intervals under the leadership of the Chairman, Dr. Albright. The 
Bulletin, the Journal of Cuneiform Studies and the Biblical Archaeologist 
are considered to be among the leading publications in their respective 
fields. 

Our business office in New Haven has been occupied with problems 
arising from the distribution of our publications, the sale of associated 
scholarly publications and the collection of dues from our various sup- 
porting institutions and other members. Mrs. Walton, our business 
manager and the only full-time administrator in our organization, has 
been operating with her usual efficiency and has seen to it that the other 
members of the administration fulfill their various obligations. I hope 
that all our members appreciate the fact that Mrs. Walton, with the 
assistance of Mrs. Piazza, runs an almost completely independent 
organization under the general supervision of the Secretary, Dr. Brown, 
and under the remote control of the President, who is many miles away 
at Ithaca. The Schools are most grateful for the invaluable service that 
Mrs. Walton has rendered throughout the years. We are, as usual, 
indebted to Yale University for office space in one of the University 
buildings. This continues a long tradition, and I hope that the Univer- 
sity authorities understand our deep appreciation. 

Mr. Thomas L. Knight, long Assistant Treasurer of the Schools and 

a trust officer of the Provident Tradesmens Bank and Trust Company, 
reached the age of retirement on July Ist, at the end of our academic 
year. He had served in that capacity for the Schools since long before 
my incumbency. He has always been a most helpful and efficient officer, 
and I should like to express the appreciation of the Schools for this 
long period of service. He attended every mecting in recent years 
except when prevented by illness on a few rare occasions. He was at 
the end of the telephone when we needed any emergency service, financial 
or otherwise, and was a kind and loyal friend. We shall miss him and 
we hope that the years of retirement may be long and pleasant. His 
place has been taken by Mr. Harry Sauers, also a trust officer of the 
Provident Tradesmens Bank and Trust Company, who served with Mr. 
Knight for the second half of this academic year; I am sure that Mr. 
Sauers will continue the tradition set by his predecessor. We welcome 
him to our future meetings and trust that he will learn to understand 
the eccentric ways in which we carry on our world-wide affairs. 

Mr. John Warrington, as Treasurer, has continued to be of great 
assistance in carrying on the details of his office and he, too, has been 
more than helpful in emergencies that have arisen during the year. 

The Financial Committee has taken good care of our affairs, and we 
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‘an report a continued increase of income in certain areas, particularly 
in the funds administered for the benefit of the Baghdad School. We 
have found the trust officers of the National City Bank and Farmers 
Trust Company of New York most helpful and very willing to co- 
operate in every way. 

The Director of the Jerusalem School for the last: academic year has 
been Dr. Neil Richardson, now of Boston University and formerly of 
Syracuse University. Dr. Robert Funk (now at Emory University) was 
Annual Professor and Mrs. Funk acted as secretary of the School. We 
were fortunate in being able to call Dr. and Mrs. Sellers back from 
retirement. Dr. Sellers served as Professor of Archaeology and Mrs. 
Sellers was hostess of the School. The political atmosphere in that 
part of the world remained rather tense; but the year seems to have 
been reasonably satisfactory as far as scholarly matters are concerned; 
a good academic program was organized with the able assistance of the 
Fellows, Dr. Paul W. Lapp and Dr. Joseph Fitzmyer, S.J., with the 
competent cooperation of Mrs. Lapp. 

Dr. Richardson and Annual Professor Funk conducted a sounding on 
the site of ancient Pella, the report on which we eagerly anticipate. Dr. 
Fitzmyer represented us on the Scroll team at the Palestine Archae- 
ological Museum. The names of visitors who arrived at the School during 
the academic year were duly reported in the Director’s Newsletters. 

Since there were no archaeological expeditions in the field this summer, 
we have nothing to report in that area. A more detailed report from 
Dr. Richardson will appear elsewhere in this BULLETIN. 

The director of the Baghdad School, Dr. Vaughn Crawford, spent 
part of the academic year in Iraq as member of the expedition to ancient 
Nippur. This was another of the collaborative expeditions in which the 
School joined the Oriental Institute under the direction of Mr. Carl 
Haines. When Dr. Crawford had to return to his post at the Metro- 
politan Museum, we were fortunate in being able to have Professor 
Albrecht Goetze, the Honorary Director of the School, take over and 
continue the necessary epigraphic work in the field. From all reports, 
this was a very successful season. Dr. George Dales, the Baghdad School 
Fellow, was also a member of the expedition to Nippur during the entire 
season. A more detailed report of the expedition will appear elsewhere 
in the BuLLETIN. 

Dr. Albright, Chairman of the ad hoc Committee on Nemrud Dagh, 
reports that work on the publication is being carried on by Miss 
Theresa Goell and Professor John H. Young. The former spent some 
time in Turkey during the spring of 1958, and the latter has just been 
given a Guggenheim Fellowship for study in Greece this coming year. 
We trust that the publication will be forthcoming before long. 

The new. expedition to ancient Sardis, under the auspices of the Schools 
and sponsored by the Bollingen Foundation, Harvard and Cornell Uni- 
versities, conducted its first season of exploration this last summer under 
the direction of Professor George Hanfmann, of Harvard. I served as 
field adviser. The results were very satisfying, and we look forward to 
many more active years in the field. A more detailed report of this 
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season’s work will appear shortly—if not in this BULLETIN, in one 
following. 

I must finish my yearly report by saying that conditions in the Near 
East remain unstable. As I said last year, it is still extremely difficult 
to prophesy the future of our Schools and, under the circumstances, 
even more impossible to make any long-range plans. Our people in the 
field have shown extraordinary wisdom in the conduct of our affairs. 
I have every reason to believe that when matters become more stable 
our position will be even stronger than it has been in the past. We feel 
that we are well represented at the present moment in Jerusalem and are 
particularly appreciative of the help and guidance that we secure from 
the State Department. I hope all of our members understand that we 
are keeping a close watch on the political situation. 

It is my pleasure to welcome as members of the Corporation the 
following institutions, which have joined during the past year: 


University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 
St. Mary’s Seminary, Baltimore, Md. 


Finally, this December marks the completion of the first year’s service 
of Dr. William L. Reed as Executive Assistant to the President. This 
experiment has been a very great success, and has made the operation 
of the Schools much more efficient. I hope that our members and friends 
realize how well Dr. Reed has performed this service for the Schools. 
He took over the direction of the office this summer while I was in 
Turkey and has shared a great many of the responsibilities of the Presi- 
dent’s office during the rest of the year. I am personally very grateful 
for his help and plan to continue this office in the future. 


A. Henry DETWEILER 





REPORT OF THE DIRECTOR OF THE SCHOOL AT JERUSALEM 


To the President and the Board of Trustees of the 
American Schools of Oriental Research: 


I have the honor of submitting the following report for the year 
1957-58. 

Arriving in Jerusalem on May 26, 1957, I resumed my duties as Annual 
Professor which had been interrupted by our evacuation on October 31, 
1956, although all students departed for home within a day or two. 
After a briefing by the incumbent Director, Dr. Robert C. Dentan, I 
assumed the directorship on July 1. 

For the most part the year was quiet, politically speaking, although 
a curfew during the fall and early winter and gasoline shortages in 
the spring hampered travel somewhat. At the same time this worked 
to our advantage in giving everyone more time for individual research. 

Owing to a considerable diversity of interests and the advanced aca- 
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demic standing of the students, regular classes were not held. Instead 
emphasis was placed upon private research. Father Joseph A. Fitzmyer, 
S.J., one of the Fellows for the year, was under special appointment as 
a member of the scroll team and spent most of his time at the Palestine 
Archaeological Museum working on a concordance of the non-biblical 
Qumran documents. In addition, he found time to prepare several arti- 
cles which have appeared in scholarly journals. 

During July and part of August, Dr. Ovid R. Sellers, Professor of 
Archaeology; Dr. Robert W. Funk, Annual Professor; Dr. Paul Lapp, 
the second Fellow; and Mrs. Nancy Lapp, a student; and I were members 
of the Drew-McCormick expedition to Balata (Shechem). Drs. Sellers 
and Mrs. Lapp were in charge of registration and drawing. After the 
close of the dig the Lapps spent a great share of their time during the 
remainder of August and September working on the Balata sherds. 

From September 23 to 26 we journeyed to Petra, stopping at sig- 
nificant points on the way, including Khirbet et-Tannur. 

On October 3 the school year was officially opened with the annual 
school tea, which attracted one of the largest crowds in the history of 
the event. From October 10 to November 6 the staff and students par- 
ticipated in the excavation at Beth-zur with Dr. Sellers as director and 
the writer as archaeological adviser. Shortly after the close of the Beth- 
zur dig Fathers Fitzmyer and John L. McKenzie, a student for a major 
part of the year, left for a trip into Syria and Lebanon. About the same 
time Dr. and Mrs. Funk and Dr. and Mrs. Lapp drove through Syria 
and Lebanon in the Lapps’ car. The last two weeks of November I spent 
in Baghdad where I participated in the sessions of the Second Arab 
Archaeological Congress. Upon our return from these trips, intensive 
work was begun on the Beth-zur materials with occasional seminars 
under the direction of Dr. Sellers. This work was interspersed by trips 
in Jordan, at times organized by individuals and at other times by 
members of the staff preceded by seminar reports on the sites to be 
visited. 

In late December I was asked to join the staff of the British School 
expedition to Tell es-Sultan and spent nearly two weeks there working 
on a special project. From January 7-21 four of the students, Fathers 
Fitzmyer and McKenzie and Dr. and Mrs. Paul Lapp, visited Egypt, 
travelling as far south as Aswan. 

All of us in residence at the school were constantly engaged in writing. 
Dr. Funk spent long hours in the translation of Blass-Debrunner, A 
Grammar of the Greek New Testament and Early Christian Literature, 
to be published by the University of Chicago Press. He displayed inde- 
fatigable energy in mastering Palestinian ceramics and in this connection 
organized the Tell Beit Mirsim sherds according to levels and plate 
numbers in the definitive publications. He also prepared three chapters 
in the forthcoming final report of the Beth-zur excavation as well as the 
preliminary report which appeared in BuLLetINn 150. ae 

Dr. and Mrs. Lapp prepared an article on the Hellenistic pottery of 
Beth-zur for the BuLLeTIN (151) and did some preliminary research on 
a doctoral dissertation. 
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Dr. Sellers finished a number of articles for the Interpreter’s Dictionary 
of the Bible besides supervising the detailed study of the Beth-zur 
materials and preparing the final report. 

In addition to innumerable details of administration, I spent my time 
in drawing some Iron Age tomb pottery and in preparing several 
articles for the Interpreter’s Dictionary of the Bible. 

From April 25 to May 5 Dr. Funk and I conducted a sounding at 
Pella with the assistance of Dr. Howard T. Kuist of Princeton Theo- 
logical Seminary who was under appointment as Honorary Lecturer. 
The preliminary report will appear in the forthcoming Biblical 
Archaeologist. 

Miss Beatrice Goff spent several months at the School; her stay was 
interspersed with extended trips to Egypt and Irag, pursuing her research 
on Near Eastern art. 

Greatly implementing this research activity were improvements in 
the library. The old lights were replaced by much more efficient 
fluorescent lighting, making it possible to use the library at night. 
Nearly 200 volumes were added to the collection, many of them sent 
by Dr. W. F. Albright. Especially significant was the filling of a number 
of gaps in the area of New Testament studies. Drs. Funk and Fitzmeyer 
were especially helpful in drawing up a preliminary list of desiderata. 

In addition to these improvements, many other changes were made 
in the physical plant. Most significant was the repair of the heating 
plant and the installation of pumps. For the first time in the history of 
the schoo. we were comfortable throughout the winter without the use 
of kerosene stoves. The drawing room in the Director’s House was com- 
pletely redecorated with paint and new drapes. We had many very 
complimentary remarks made concerning the beauty of this room and it 
served us well for a number of social events involving both Arab and 
foreign members of the Jerusalem community. The garden was com- 
pletely renovated with a rearrangement of the flowerbeds and the paint- 
ing of all of the metal work. Some new garden furniture added to the 
beauty and comfort of the garden. A new cesspool was constructed in 
back of the kitchen to facilitate the drainage of the laundry water which 
heretofore had to be carried out by hand. All of the changes added 
greatly to the pleasure of staying at the School and made our work 
much easier. 

Omar and his family moved into the newly renovated apartment in 
the basement of the Director’s House and his usual efficient service to 
the School was enhanced thereby. Imran, our driver and handyman for 
nine years, terminated his employment in February to go to Kuwait and 
was replaced in the spring by Ali Hussein. 

I must not close this report without saying a word of appreciation to 
all of those who made my work so much easier than it would otherwise 
have been. To Mrs. Funk I owe a very great deal for the long hours 
she spent on bookkeeping and drawing up of financial reports. Mrs. 
Lapp’s work in the Library was also greatly appreciated as well as Mrs. 
Seller’s assistance in attending to the details of teas and other social 
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events and in redecoration. There was excellent cooperation from staff 
and students alike. 

There was fine cooperation from all departments of the Jordan govern- 
ment, including especially the Department of Antiquities under Said 
Bey Dura and Dr. Awni K. Dajani, the Jerusalem municipality under 
His Worship Rawhi Bey Khatib, and the Jordan Army with special 
thanks to Major Shafik Jimian who facilitated our visit to a number 
of restricted sites. Altogether we enjoyed the finest relationships with the 
Arab community. I was honored by being invited on several occasions 
to be an unofficial advisor to the Department of Antiquities and the 
Land Development Board. Members of the staff participated in a lecture 
series on Bible and Archaeology organized and attended by Arab and 
foreign members of the Jerusalem community and thus extended the 
service of the school to a wider group of people. Finally, I was honored 
by being elected president of the Board of Trustees of the Palestine 
Archaeological Museum. 

This report would be far from complete if I failed to express to the 
Board of Trustees, and especially to President A. Henry Detweiler, my 
deep-felt thanks for having been appointed to positions of responsi- 
bility—Annual Professor and Director of the Jerusalem School. The 
benefits accruing to me from these months spent in Jerusalem are in- 
estimable and I shall be ever deeply grateful for this opportunity. 


H. Nem Ricuarpson 





REPORT OF THE DIRECTOR OF THE SCHOOL AT BAGHDAD 


To the President and Trustees of the 
American Schools of Orienial Research: 


The Sixth Season of the Joint Expedition to Nippur was concluded in 
April. As my last report indicated, our major tasks for the 1957-58 
season were to clear the unexcavated portion of the Ur III temple of level 
IV and to learn as much about lower strata as time would permit. Before 
proceeding to dig the remainder of level IV, however, it was necessary 
to remove the overburden of some twenty-five feet above that plane. 
In so doing, we laid bare two Parthian structures. The first was too 
fragmentary to yield an intelligible plan. The second, however, was 
quite clearly a large Parthian temple (ca. 205 feet wide by 315 feet long) 
whose plan, while incomplete, nevertheless makes reconstruction of the 
rest reasonably certain. 

The preserved part of the Ur III temple to Inanna was successfully 
excavated. Unfortunately the southern two-fifths of this temple had 
been almost completely destroyed by the Parthians when they prepared 
the platform for their own building. This deprived us not only of recover- 
ing the entire plan but even of reaching the cella or sanctuary, the most 
important area in the whole structure. The part of the plan revealed, 
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however, belongs to the largest Ur III temple so far known (originally 
ca. 190 feet wide by 330 feet long). In baked brick boxes beneath the 
foundations of the towers at the entrance of the third and final courtyard 
preserved, two more cast copper Shulgi figurines were discovered making 
a total of seven such statuettes for the two seasons of digging in the 
Ur III temple. 

Not only was the Ur III level cleared but the Early Dynastic II 
temple of level VII as well. Levels V and VI had been so cut to pieces 
by the foundations of the Ur III building that no connected plan of 
those levels could be ascertained. The Early Dynastic temple of level 
VII, however, proved to be the most significant discovery of the cam- 
paign. During the 1955-56 season about 100 feet of the northernmost 
portion of the temple, including a beautifully niched courtyard, had been 
uncovered. What surprises lay waiting for us! The whole temple reached 
a length unprecendented for its period of 275 feet, and a width of 80 feet 
at its southeastern end. The plan contained not one but three courtyards, 
and two cellae instead of one. One cella had the conventional Early 
Dynastic bent axis approach and the other, which was actually a com- 
plete shrine within itself, a direct approach with the altar being visible 
from the small exterior door of the antecella. This feature was previously 
unknown in Early Dynastic temple architecture. The second cella or 
shrine may well preserve the form of the original temple built to Inanna 
on this site at a much earlier date. 

The fill which comprised the platform of the Parthian temple yielded 
most of our inscribed material. While there were a few fragments of 
stone with writing, the great majority of the more than 1100 registered 
documents, however, were Ur III cuneiform texts written on clay dealing 
for the most part with the administration of the Inanna temple. About 
a dozen tablets, however, constitute a group of Ur III literary pieces, 
the oldest, save a single earlier text also from Nippur, that have been 
recovered from any Mesopotamian site. 

In addition to the temple of Inanna other excavating was done in the 
E-kur, the temple precinct of Enlil, around the ziggurat. The northeast 
wall of the E-kur can now be clearly defined. At the north corner of the 
E-kur another Ur-Nammu foundation deposit similar to the two others 
discovered in 1955-56 was uncovered. An attempt was made to locate a 
gateway on the southwest side of the E-kur, but while a great complex 
of rooms including shrines was revealed, time and available labor did 
not permit complete exploration of that wall. 

A more complete report of the results of the 1957-58 campaign written 
by our director, Mr. Richard C. Haines, appeared in the Illustrated 
London News for September 6, 1958. Another article by the present 
writer which will appear in an early issue of Archaeology gives a brief 
summary of the three seasons in which the Baghdad School has partici- 
pated. Professor Goetze reported to the Rencontre assyriologique inter- 
nationale in Paris in June. Mr. Haines together with Professor Goetze 
and Mr. Hansen will speak to an Oriental Institute audience in Novem- 
ber. I have spoken to the American Oriental Society and to the New 
York chapter of the Archaeological Institute of America. The excava- 
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tions at Nippur, therefore, are being brought to the attention of the 
public. 

Mr. Haines and Mr. Knudstad are busy at work on the plans of the 
temples recovered during the past season. Professor Goetze made many 
copies of texts while in the field and continues his labors in New Haven. 
Mr. Hansen and Mr. Dales, Fellow of the Baghdad School, have decided 
upon the division of labor in the publication of the objects and pottery. 

No report of our 1957-58 season would be complete without grateful 
acknowledgment of the generous gift in memory of Walter E. Seely and 
of the substantial assistance of the Metropolitan Museum of Art and of 
the Yale Babylonian Collection. Such support is both encouraging 
and necessary in the fact of rising excavation costs. Similar aid from 
both individuals and institutions associated with the ASOR is most 
welcomed to supplement our own limited funds for future work! 

One cannot know what turn political events will take in the Near 
East, but we plan and expect to continue to work in Iraq. A test pit 
made at Nippur during the past campaign, for example, shows evidence 
of another 35-40 feet of habitation below the level VII, the lowest 
reached in the overall excavation, of the Inanna temple. To complete 
the architectural sequence of the Inanna temple is an undertaking which 
stands high on our list of priorities for consideration in the future. This 
is a task, however, for two or three seasons, unless, of course, the temple 
should play out much sooner than anticipated. 

During the present winter Professor Fred V. Winnett, Director of the 
Jerusalem School, has been named Annual Professor of the Baghdad 
School with the hope that he will be able to visit Iraq in connection with 
his proposed North Arabian Expedition. 

Not only does our work continue apace in relation to our labors in the 
field but also in the area of publications as well. The Journal of Cunei- 
form Studies maintains under the editorship of Professor Goetze and his 
associates, Professors Jacobsen and Sachs, the high standard of excellence 
that has come to be expected of it. The Baghdad School has every reason 
not only to congratulate the editors but to take pride in its support of 
such an outstanding scholarly journal. 

Vaucun E. Crawrorp 


The Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
October 24, 1958 
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THE FIFTH SEASON AT DOTHAN 
JosEePH P. FREE 


The fifth season of excavation ! at the site of ancient Dothan, 13 miles 
by road north of Samaria, began March 20, 1958. We worked for eight 
weeks in two entirely new sections of the mound never before excavated, 
some 400 feet west of the A-1 area, where excavating on top of the 


Fic. 1. Dothan storage jars (“ No. 
7°’) found in abundance in the Iron 
Age building of the L area, They can 
be stacked, as illustrated here. 


south part of the mound was begun in 1953. One main area of the 
1958 excavation lay on top of the mound at the southwest corner (“ L ” 
area), and the second included part of the adjacent western slope 
(“K” area). 

To sum up, on top in the L area the first meter yielded Iron age 
materials, including dozens of broken storage jars all of the same pattern 
(Fig. 1), and the remains of a well-built building with flagstone floors 


1 For summary reports of the excavation at Dothan for the first four seasons, see 
the October issues of the BULLETIN for 1953, 1954, 1955, and 1956 (Nos. 131, 135, 
139, 143). For a radio-carbon date of an Iron Age level at Dothan, see BULLETIN, 
No. 147. 
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in some rooms and plaster floors in others, dating from the days of the 
kings of Israel. In the adjacent slope area (K area), the more important 
finds were an Early Bronze gate and accompanying city wall 30 feet (9 
meters) down the slope; a few feet farther down another well-built Early 
Bronze Age city wall 13 feet thick (4 meters) (Fig. 2) was found, and 
below that on bedrock two large rockcut cisterns and accompanying 





sie Dae ss 


Fig. 2. Massive Early Bronze Age city wall, 13 feet thick 
(Wall 5 of K area on slope). 


cupmarks. Higher on the slope we came upon the Middle Bronze Age 
city wall, which may have been re-used in Late Bronze times, and above 
that, Iron Age levels. 

In the L area on top of the mound, measuring c. 75 X 82 feet (23 
X 25 meters), remains of the stone walls of a well-built building began 
to appear and continued down for about a meter, where we found a 
well-defined floor level. Some of the floors were made of paving stones 
and others of plaster; they were covered with two or more uneven levels 
containing remains of broken jars, chunks of plaster, and smooth nari 
stone,” totaling nearly three feet in thickness with no floor level in be- 


2 There were almost endless arguments between our workmen who had worked in 
quarries or as masons as to whether certain material was thick plaster or néri 
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tween. This suggested a building of at least two stories and possibly 
three, whose floors and contents contributed to the thick deposit of 
pottery, plaster, and other materials. 

The pottery and other remains in this L building were consistently 
Iron Age, including Samaria ware and earlier and later Iron II lamps, 
pointing to an occupation in the period 1000-700 B.C. The doorways 
of the building were made of well-cut and well squared stones, superior 
to the workmanship which we have found in the other Iron Age areas 
dug so far at Dothan. 

In one room of the L area building * there were 96 broken storage jars, 
all of the same type, and in adjoining rooms many dozen more of these 
“ Dothan jars No. 7” * (see Fig. 1). The jumbled mass of broken storage 
jars, building stones, and plaster testified to the fury of the destruction 
of this Iron Age city of Dothan, which probably fell in the same general 
period as the siege of Samaria in 724-721 B.C. (II Kings 18:9-10). 
After eight weeks of digging and finding dozens of these storage jars— 
all broken—we found on the last day of excavating four intact ones, all 
upside down. Some of them yielded bits of grain stuck in the bottom and 
near others were found olive pits. Upon discovery of the four whole 
jars, we found that the base of one jar would fit into the mouth of 
another jar (Fig. 1), which would explain how they were stacked and 
why there was such a concentration of them in relatively small areas. 
Also, the evidence that this was probably a two or three-story building 
helps explains the great quantity of broken pottery and plaster massed 
upon similar quantities of the same without any floor level in the deposit. 

The fact that this was a large, well-built structure with well-smoothed 
building stones and stone or plaster floors, in addition to many storage 
jars of a single type, suggests that it may have been an administration 
building where taxes were paid in commodities during the period of the 
Kings. The Iron Age materials suggest that it may have been built in 
the Solomonic period and have continued in use until the late eighth 
century B.C. 

In the northern part of the L area fragmentary remains of another 
level appeared in the first few inches of depth.° This upper later level 
we labeled level 1-A,° to distinguish it from the main one-meter level of 
the L area building, which we termed level 1-B. This 1-A level appeared 
to be late Iron II in date, probably late eighth—early seventh century 
B.C., and may represent a re-use or rebuilding of the L area building 
after the fall of Samaria. 

In the first days of digging, we uncovered over 25 skeletons, and many 
more in the following days. Most of them lay between one and two 


stone. The latter they described as a soft stone which could be worked to a smooth 
finish resembling plaster. 

?In sub-area L-103. 

* Typical Iron Age jar rims which appear in great quantity have been numbered 


at Dothan. This small storage jar, of which 96 were found in one room, is “ Dothan 
rim type No. 7.” They average 14 inches (36 cms.) in height. 


5In sub-areas L-101, L-102, and L-1. 
* Probably owing to erosion toward the edge of the mound, the 1-A level did not 
appear in other L sub-areas dug this season. 
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feet (30-60cms.) below surface, never more than three feet. Their 
orientation with feet to the east and face turned to the south showed that 
they were buried in a cemetery. Further digging showed that these later 
people who dug their cemetery into the Iron Age level had pulled up 
the paving stones of the floor of the L area building as they came upon 
them in their grave digging, and had used them to line the graves. For 
this reason much of the stone floor in the western part of the building 
had been uprooted. Fortunately, as we moved from the western edge of 
the mound toward the east, the cemetery faded out and we began to 
find the stone flooring intact. 

The skeletons were decorated with bracelets, beads, finger rings, and 
medallions, all of a post-biblical type. It is possible that this cemetery 
represented the burial ground of the people who inhabited our large 
building discovered in Area T on the highest part of the mound during 
our fourth season in 1956.7 This mediaeval structure, nearly 700 feet 
from the west edge of the mound where we found the cemetery, was 
dated to the twelfth-fourteenth centuries A.D. by its Arabic pottery. 
The section which we uncovered in 1956 included 25 rooms built around 
a courtyard.’ Five adjacent depressions representing courtyards suggest 
that this building may have had as many as 150 rooms and may have 
been the palace of some mediaeval ruler. The cemetery we discovered 
this year, with its indeterminate post-biblical jewelry, separated by 
several hundred feet with no evidence of mediaeval Arabic occupation 
in between, may thus be the burial ground for the large building of 
Area T. 

In the center of the L area building uncovered this season, we came 
upon a drain in the 1-B level (Iron Age, 10th-8th centuries B.C.) , which 
we uncovered for a distance of 30 feet (9.50 meters). Made of flat 
stones, the drain measured 16 inches (40 cms.) on the inside and aver- 
aged 35 to 40 inches (90-100 cms.) on the outside. Nearly 14 feet of it 
(4.20 meters) still had the cover stones in place. The drain continues 
into the vertical face of the still undug area to the south of this year’s 
excavation. At the south end of the section uncovered this season there 
was a bowl of Samaria ware inside the drain, which along with other 
contemporary pottery, would date the later use of the drain and the 
L area building to the ninth-eighth century B.C. The presence of the 
drain (a second one was found at the very end of the season) also 
emphasizes the importance of the building. 

Concurrently with the excavation of the L area on the top of the 
southwest corner of the mound, digging was also carried on by three 
squads,® each with an area supervisor, on the adjacent western slope. 
We began digging in three sub-areas (K-1, K-2, K-3) each 5 X 7 meters 


7 For T area building, see BULLETIN, No. 143, pp. 11, 16, 17. 

8 Ibid., p. -16. 

® Two other squads worked on top in the L area, where the quarry railway was 
set up. We used between 10 and 15 workmen in each squad, depending on whether 
they worked in an area where wheelbarrows or the quarry railway was employed. 
In the 5 squads we averaged a total of 55 to 60 workmen, and with the railway and 8 
wheelbarrows, we moved a quantity of dirt which would have required 150 or more 
men using the conventional basket-to-dump method. 
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with two-meter catwalks between them,’® giving an area 90 feet long 
(27 meters), later extended to 120 feet (36 meters), running down the 
slope. 

During the first few days of excavation on the slope, five different walls 
were discovered, dating from Iron II (10-8th centuries B.C.) on the 
upper part of the slope to the first half of Early Bronze (3000-2500 B. C.) 
farther down. These walls were numbered consecutively down the 
slope (see Fig. 3) : 

Wall 1, 5% feet (165 cms.) down the slope at the 40 inch (1 meter) vertical 
depth below the surface of the mound, evidently represented the foundation of 
an Iron II wall (10-8 centuries B.C.). It measured nearly 4 feet (115 ems.) 
in thickness but was hardly heavy enough to be a city wall. 

Wall 2, about 5% feet further (170 cms.) down the slope from Wall 1, stood 
to a height of 6% feet (2 meters). Its ruined top stood about 8 feet (250 cms. ) 
vertically below the top of the tell and its base nearly 15 feet (450 cms.) 
below. At the 11% foot level (350 cms.) beside wall 2, a main occupation 
level (level 4-A) yielded several Middle Bronze Age storage jars which had 
been standing next to the city wall when it was destroyed nearly 4000 years ago, 
along with other MB pottery. The main part of this city wall was built and 
used in MB times, but the upper 80 cms. (nearly 3 feet) may represent what 
was left of a rebuilding and re-use of the wall in Late Bronze and Iron I. 

Wall 3-a,"' 4% feet (140 cms.) down the slope from Wall 2, stood only to a 


height of 20 inches (50 ems.), from the 11% foot vertical level (350 ems.) to 
the 13 foot level (400 cms.). Its position on the slope suggested an earlier Iron 
Age terrace wall, whose foundations were dug into an MB level. The preceding 


three walls all appeared in the upper part of the slope, in the K-1 sub-area 
which ran 30 feet (9 meters) down the slope from the top of the mound. 
Wall 3-b: In the K-2 sub-area, running 30 feet more (9 meters) down the 
slope from sub-area K-1, excavation yielded four main levels containing several 
sub-levels of Early Bronze Age materials, running from the 13 feet (400 ems.) 
vertical depth below the surface of the tell down to native bedrock at nearly 28 
feet (850 cms.) below surface. In this K-2 sub-area in the lower levels (levels 
7 and 8),'* between 21 and 28 feet below the surface (635-850 ems.), we came 
upon an Early Bronze city gate, which had been rebuilt in later EB times. 


The foundation stones rested in part on the native bedrock. This city gate and 
wall of the K-2 area (labelled wall 3-b) ™* could be dated to Early Bronze II 
(ec. 2800-2600 B. ¢ with rebuilding once and perhaps twice in EB III. Beneath 
the EB II level were some stones which might date to an earlier EB I gate. 
Wall 4-a ** was over six feet (two meters) down the slope from the gate tower 


of the K-2 gate in wall 3-b. It stood in two courses to a height of less than 


1°In previous seasons we have regularly had two-meter catwalks running longi 
tudinally and one-meter latitudinally for dirt removal. On the slope in 1958 we 


made two-meter catwalks both ways, so that the 5 x 7 sub-areas became 7 x 9 when 


catwalks were removed, after they had served for dirt removal and as balks. 

11 Wall 3-a was first labeled “ Wall 3,” but subsequent digging uncovered the 
Early Bronze gate and wall of sub-area K-2 between walls 3 and 4; hence the 
original Wall 3 was labeled 3-a and the EB city gate and wall of sub-area K-2 


labeled 3-b. 

12 Levels 7 and 8 were originally labeled levels 3 and 4 of sub-area K-2. Since 
there were 4 main levels uncovered simultaneously higher on the slope in sub-area 
K-1, we have added these 4 higher levels to the overall numbering, and renumbered 
levels 3 and 4 of sub-area K-2 as main levels 7 and 8 of the 1958 excavation. 
‘These levels 7 and 8 of the 1958 excavation are EB I and EB II, and are tentatively 
equated to levels 7-11 of the 1953 excavation on the south slope; see BULLETIN, 
No. 135, p. 15, note 8. Since one part of a city may be destroyed and another part 
survive in a given siege, level numbers may vary in different areas, 

18 Wall 4-a was originally labeled Wall 4, but re-labeled as 4-a after discovering 
“angle wall” 4-b, 
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three feet (85 cms.) and was less than four feet thick (120 ems.). Rising to 
the present surface of the slope, it appears to have been a terrace wall or a 
secondary defense of the second millennium B. C, 












Water Course 
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Fig. 3. Plan of Dothan Walls (Campaign of 1958). 


Wall 4-b ** was a puzzling structure. It-ran at approximately a 45° angle to 
the previous walls noted above, and crossed over the remains of Middle Bronze 
Wall 2. It may have been a later Middle Bronze wall, or in any event a wall 
of the second millennium B. C. 

Wall 5, located below ** but only half a meter west of wall 4-a, proved to be 





14 From the top of Wall 4-a to the top of the remains of Wall 5 was a vertical 
height of 5 feet (150 cms.). 
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a massive structure 13 feet thick (4 meters). It was built virtually on 
bedrock and stood to a height of over six feet (2 meters). The levels abutting 
against the lower part of Wall 5 contained Early Bronze Age pottery in 
abundance, definitely dating the wall to the third millennium B.C, Future 
excavation should show the relationship of Wall 3-b and its Eariy Bronze gate 
(in sub-area K-2) to Wall 5, which is also Early Bronze. They may represent 
different parts of a large gate and wall complex or they may belong to different 
periods of Early Bronze. 

Walls 6 and 7, a few feet farther down the slope from Wall 5, did not 
yield clear faces except at certain points, and may represent temporary walls 
made of fallen stones. 


In summary, the most significant of the preceding walls of the slope 
area are Wall 2 of the Middle Bronze, possibly re-used in Late Bronze 
times; Wall 3-b of the Early Bronze, with its gate towers; and the 
massive Early Bronze Wall 5, measuring 13 feet (4 meters) in thickness. 

In addition to the successive city walls found on the slope area, there 
was also clear stratification. On the upper slope in sub-area K-1 and its 
parallel sub-areas K-11 and K-21, there was over two meters of Iron 
Age stratification, a third meter which yielded some Late Bronze mate- 
rials, and below the third meter clear Middle Bronze remains, including 
nine Middle Bronze storage jars all in level 4-A, next to wall 2, between 
330 and 350 cms. below surface.’® Beginning at four meters, the stratifi- 
‘cation lower down the slope in sub-area K-2 and adjacent areas was 
clear Early Bronze for another four and a half meters (nearly 15 feet) .2° 

In following the Middle Bronze Age Wall 2 to the north in sub-areas 
K-11 and K-21, we discovered that it developed into a complex of rooms, 


16 The tentative assignment of levels on the upper slope in sub-area K-1] and 
parallel sub-areas K-11 and K-21 are as follows: level 1-A, surface to 95 cms., Iron 
II, 8th century B.C.; level 1-B, 95-135 ems., Iron II, 9th-10th centuries B.C.; 
level 2-A, 135-190 ems., Iron I; level 2-B, 190-235 ems., Iron I; level 3-A, 235-290 ems., 
Late Bronze (Iron I); level 3-B, 290-330 ems., Late Bronze; level 4-A, 330-350 ems., 
Middle Bronze; level 4-B, 350-400 ems., Middle Bronze. Level 5 of sub-area K-1 is 
the same as level 1 of K-2, which has been re-labeled level 5, just as levels 2, 3, and 
4 of K-2 have been re-labeled 6, 7, and 8 of the overall 1958 excavation, as noted in 
footnote 12. 

Iron Age level 5 of the 1955-56 excavations in A-12 is tentatively equated with 
level 1-A of the 1958 exeavations in K-1, noted above (For level 5 of 1955-56 exeava 
tions, see BULLETIN, No. 139, p. 5, note 10); in sub-area A-12 of the 1955-56 excava- 
tions there were four levels totaling nearly two meters in depth of Hellenistic and 
late Iron II levels, which did not exist or had been eroded from the K-1 and parallel 
areas on the west side of the mound. Level 6-A of the 1956 excavation in sub-area 
A-12 (BULLETIN, No. 143, p. 15, note 12) would be tentatively equivalent to level 
1-B of the 1958 excavation in K-1 (see above), i.e. Iron II, 9th-10th centuries B. C. 

4oThe tentative assignment of EB levels in sub-area K-2 and parallel areas 
A joining K-1 and running another 30 feet (9 meters) down the slope) are as 
follows: level 5-A, 0-40 cms., level 5-B, 40-85 ems., Middle Bronze and Early Bronze 
transition level; level 6-A, 85-160 ems., level 6-B, 160-210 ems., level 6-C, 210-235 ems., 
Early Bronze III; level 7-A, 235-280 cms., level 7-B, 280-325 ems., level 7-C, 325- 
365 ems., Early Bronze II; level 8-A, 365-405 cms., level 8-B, 405-440 cms., level 
8-C, 440-520 cms., Early Bronze I. (Level 8-C sloped down on the native bedrock to 
the west; vertical stratification ended at 8-B, 440 ems. below surface of K-2). To 
get the total depth below surface, one should add the 4 meters of vertical stratifica- 
tion of K-1; hence level 5-A of sub-area K-2 is 400-440 cms. below the top of the 
mound, level 5-B, 440-485 ems., ete. Tentative parallels to the Early Bronze levels 
of the 1953 excavation have already been noted in note 12. 
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dating originally from Middle Bronze with possible re-use and rebuilding 
in Late Bronze times. 

Further details of the Early Bronze levels, totaling nearly 15 feet 
(450 cms., levels 5 through 8), would swell the length of this article 
unduly and will be given elsewhere.’*? Just two details must suffice. First, 
in level 7-C (725-765 cms.) , against the stones of the Early Bronze Age 
city gate of sub-area K-2, we found the sherds of a large part of a gray- 
cream bowl with triangular geometric designs. An identical type of gray- 
cream ware with the same geometrical designs was found by Maisler 
(Mazar) at Kinnereth a decade and a half ago;** he identified it as 
EB II, and compared it to pottery found by Petrie in tombs from the 
First Egyptian Dynasty. Second is the fact that after the destruction 
of the city of level 7 (EB II), some enterprising person utilized the 
gateway area for building a lime kiln between the gate towers. In level 
7-A we found the fallen brick (libn) of the upper part of the furnace, in 
level 7-B a mass of lime from within the furnace, and in level 7-C the 
lower part of the furnace bricks. 

A few feet farther down the slope beyond the Early Bronze Wall 5 
we came to native bedrock barely a meter below the surface and found 
several cup marks and two large cisterns cut in the bedrock. The 
cisterns had been rendered useless in ancient times by a fissure, evidently 
caused by an earthquake. The latest pottery we found in them was 
Iron II, implying a cessation of the use of the pools in the period 900-700 
B.C. Possibly the break in the cisterns was caused by the earthquake 
mentioned in the days of Amos (1:1). 

Over two hundred objects were discovered, including a stamp seal, 
a Samaria ware bowl, an Astarte plaque, and four whole Dothan No. 7 
storage jars, all from the Iron Age. The slope area yielded a number of 
bronze chisels and loom weights, including several unbaked loom weights 
that were on their way to the pottery kiln when the city was destroyed 
in the third millennium B.C. Fewer objects were found this season than 
usual, because part of the L area was disturbed by the digging of the 
mediaeval cemetery, and a slope area such as our K area was disturbed 
down through the ages.’® 

The 1958 staff included the writer and Mrs. Ruby Free as directors; 
Mr. David Kives of Pontiac, Michigan, Mr. Richard Longenecker, gradu- 
ate fellow at Edinburgh, Scotland, Mr. James Powell of New Hampton, 
Iowa, Mr. John Wendel of Hinsdale, Illinois, and Mrs. Free as area 
supervisors; alternate supervisors included Mrs. Rowena Carr of the 


17 We plan to give some further details of the Early Bronze stratification in a 
Revue Biblique survey of our 1958 excavations. 

'S This was kindly called to the attention of the writer by Pére R. de Vaux of the 
Ecole Biblique in Jerusalem. See JPES, October-December, 1942, Vol. X, No. 1; 
Petrie, Abydos, I, pl. VIII, 19. Maisler indicates it as transition EB I-EBII; Pére 
de Viiux now inclines toward an EB II date. [Cf. W. F. Albright, Archaeology of 
Palestine (Pelican ed.), p. 74.] 

1° During two weeks of the excavation, Mr. George Kelsey of our 1953 and 1954 
excavation staff, now at Amman, Jordan, searched for tombs. He found two tombs, 
cut vertically into bedrock, which yielded Roman-Byzantine ribbed sherds, but had 
been plundered of everything but a few bones. We shall continue to search for 
tombs of the Iron Age and earlier. 
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President’s office at Wheaton College, Miss Dorothy Wolf, archaeology 
major at Wheaton College, and Mr. Alan Whitelock, recent graduate of 
Wheaton. Pottery recording was handled by Mrs. Carr and Miss Wolf, 
assisted after digging hours by other members of the staff. Drafting 
was shared by Mr. Kives, Mr. Powell, and Mr. Whitelock; the latter 
was chief photographer and trouble shooter for the quarry railroad, on 
loan from Pére de Vaux. Pottery sorting and classification was under the 
direction of the writer, assisted by the other staff members. We found 
over 133,600 sherds in the L area and over 126,500 in the K area, giving 
a total of more than 260,000 this season. 

The nearly 200 visitors included the American School, the French 
School, Dr. Awni Dajani of the Department of Antiquities, Mr. Joseph 
Saad of the Rockefeller Museum, and Pére R. de Vaux of the Ecole 
Biblique (French School). Their interest and help we greatly appreciate. 

Summing up, the 1958 season showed a thriving civilization at Dothan 
in the first, second, and third millennia B.C.—including the Iron Age, 
the Middle Bronze, and Early Bronze, with some activity also indicated 
in Late Bronze. Abundant evidence of a Middle Bronze city in Joseph’s 
my f (Genesis 37:17 ff.) and an Iron Age city in Elisha’s day (II Kings 

: 12-13 ff.) came out pr this season’s dig, just as in the previous four 
seasons. The important L-area building with its dozens of storage jars 
paved courts, plaster floors, drain, well- built doorways and smooth stones 
was in use in the days of Elisha, and may have been built as early as 
Solomon’s time. Its end probably came just before the fall of Samaria, 
not later than 721 B.C. 

We contemplate a sixth season of excavation at Dothan in the spring 
of 1959. 





THE SEVENTH SEASON OF ARCHAEOLOGICAL 
EXPLORATION IN THE NEGEB 


Netson GLUECK 


The seventh campaign of the archaeological exploration of the Negeb 
was conducted during the months of March, July and August, 1958, on 
behalf of the Hebrew Union College—Jewish Institute of Religion, under 
the auspices of the David W. Klau Foundation and with the assistance 
of a grant-in-aid from the Department of State, under the American 
Special Cultural Program for Israel.1. The results achieved comple- 
mented but did not essentially change the conclusions previously arrived 
at with regard to the history of the cultures of the Negeb. The archae- 
ological exploration of the Negeb has shown that it was never an unin- 
habited «desert in historical times, that the climate has not changed in 


1For reports of the preceding seasons in 1952-57, cf. BULLETIN 131, pp. 6-15; 
137, pp. 10-22; 138, pp. 7-29; 142, pp. 17-35; 145, pp. 11-25; 149, pp. 8-17; 150, 
pp. 25-26. Unless otherwise specified, all photographs were taken for our expedition 
by Benno Rothenberg. 
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the past ten thousand years or so, and that parts of this southern half 
of the modern State of Israel were occupied intermittently by advanced 
agricultural civilizations from the fourth millennium s.c. on. It was 
dotted with hundreds of settlements and criss-crossed with important 
roads that joined Egypt, Arabia, and Canaan from the earliest historical 
times on. 

The general picture of historical occupation of the Negeb is now clear. 
We have discovered ancient sites in various parts of the Negeb which 
could be dated by pottery remains to the following periods of settle- 
ments: a) Late Chalcolithic from the latter part of the fourth millen- 
nium B.c.; b) Middle Bronze I, between the twenty-first and nineteenth 
centuries B.c.; c) Iron II, between the tenth and sixth centuries B. c.; 
Nabataean, particularly between the second century B. c. and the second 
century A.D.; d) Roman; e) Byzantine. We have not yet found traces 
of Chalcolithic civilization south of the northern Negeb, but they may 
yet be found in.the central Negeb. 

One of the pleasant surprises of this season was to discover still another 
Chalcolithic site, near the southern edge of the northern Negeb. We had 
previously discovered some of them in the northern Negeb and had 
related them through surface pottery to the Chalcolithic site of Tell 
Abi Matar at the edge of Beersheba, excavated under the direction of 
Jean Perrot.2, We had found, furthermore, that such sites existed as far 
south as the southern border of the northern Negeb. They included 
sites 307 and 310, which were located on a line approximately between 
Tell Yeruham and Kurnub.* Our new discovery was also along this 
approximate line, but farther westward; we are giving it the number 404. 
It is located in the Daiqa, west of the modern Yeruham dam, at co- 
érdinate 137.9-046.3 on the 1:100,000 Beersheba map. There seems to 
have been a very small settlement on the south side of the wddi, of 
which only a small stone circle remains clearly to be seen. Among the 
Late Chalcolithic sherds were a coarse, pierced ear-handle and part of the 
side and rim of a small hand-made bowl. 

We discovered additional Middle Bronze I sites in the northern and 
central Negeb, but none to compare in size with Site 345 on the edge 
of the Wadi Hafir (Nitsanah), which we had found during the previous 
season.* Suffice it to emphasize here that there was much occupation 
of a sedentary agricultural nature in the Negeb belonging to this period 
between the twenty-first and nineteenth centuries B.c. It was ap- 
parently a peaceful period, since there are practically no fortification 
walls in the Negeb which can be assigned to this period. There is a 
possible exception at one of the Middle Bronze I sites above Bir Re- 
khemeh, among those which we have numbered 361 A-G,® but it may 
be due to considerations of sanctity rather than of safety, as we shall 
show in a forthcoming Annual. It is to this Middle Bronze I period of 


*TEJ V, 1955, pp. 17-40. 73-84. 167-188; VI:3, 1956, pp. 163-179; BuLLeTin 145, 
pp. 13-15. 

®* BULLETIN 145, p. 14. 

* BULLETIN 149, pp. 15-17. 

° BULLETIN 149, p. 10; Rothenberg, T'agliyét Sinai, pp. 124-126. 
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agricultural settlement in the Negeb, marked by numerous building and 
pottery remains and cupholes,® that we assign the Age of Abraham and 
refer the historical background of the Biblical passages dealing with his 
sojourn in the Negeb. 

If one believes, as we do, in the validity of the historical memories of 
the Bible, and if one accepts as real flesh-and-blood human beings the 
personages reflected in the portrayals of the Biblical Patriarchs, then 
the Age of Abraham must be assigned to the Middle Bronze I period 
ending in the nineteenth century s.c. After that there was a break in 
the history of agricultural settlement in the Negeb, which lasted till the 
establishment of the Judaean kingdom in the tenth century B.c. The 
only archaeological framework in which the person and period of Abra- 
ham in the Negeb can be placed is Middle Bronze I. In the eighteenth 
or seventeenth centuries B.c. Abraham would have found neither set- 
tlements nor safety in the Negeb. He and his comparatively large reti- 
nue would have been fair game for the wild Bedouins who tented in the 
Negeb and occupied all the grazing lands; and particularly the springs, 
wells and water holes there between the eighteenth and eleventh cen- 
turies B.C. 

As it was, Abraham and his people found settlements where they 
would be welcome and where they could make reasonably long halts, 
and sources of water which were shared with them by an agricultural 
population that accepted their coming and their sojourn among them. 
It is also possible to consider Abraham and the other Patriarchs as 
part of a folk movement that spilled over into the Negeb and established 
an agricultural civilization there. This civilization was part and parcel 
of the revival which occurred in much of the ancient Near East during 
Middle Bronze I, and which was characterized in part by the widespread 
use of distinctive Middle Bronze I pottery. The Middle Bronze I pottery 
of the Negeb does not diverge from this current in the rest of Canaan 
or elsewhere during this period and must have been familiar to Abraham 
and his people. Historical memory and archaeological remains combine 
to show that the Biblical stories about Abraham and Isaac, for instance, 
should be assigned to Middle Bronze I. 

The archacologically confirmed story of sedentary settlement in the 
Negeb in Middle Bronze I and of gaps in agricultural occupation both 
preceding and following it, corresponds to the history of civilized settle- 
ment in Transjordan. William F. Albright* and the writer ® have dis- 
covered numerous Middle Bronze I settlements extending throughout the 
length of Transjordan, which were destroyed about the nineteenth cen- 
tury B.c. For the most part, they were never again reoccupied and 
sedentary agricultural civilization did not develop again till the begin- 
ning of Iron Age I in most of Transjordan and Iron Age II in the Negeb. 
This destruction corresponds to the Biblical account of the destruction 
inflicted by Chedorlaomer and his confederates, as described in Genesis 


® BULLETIN 149, pp. 16-17. 
7 Albright, APB, ed. 3, p. 142. 
® Annual XIV, p. 82; XV, p. 104; XVIII-XIX, p. 91. 
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14. That account is further substantiated by our discoveries in the 
Negeb and by other discoveries in Sinai.® 

In connection with the mention above of the unusually large Middle 
Bronze I village of Site 345, I should like to refer again to the walled 
hilltops of Sites 346 and 367 in the same general area, on which we had 
found Middle Bronze I, Iron II and Nabataean-Byzantine sherds.’° I 
had originally suggested that Site 346, with its tremendous wall encircling 
the complete hillhop, which was pierced with five openings, and which 
could not have served defensive purposes, may well have been a sacred 
place from at least Middle Bronze I times on.'‘ Subsequently, in con- 
nection with the hilltop location of Site 367, which is also completely 
surrounded by a much less massive wall, I had suggested that both 
fenced-in hilltops had been employed by the Nabataeans as catchment 
areas and that the walls had been built by them to divert occasional 
rain-water to the terraced wddis below.’* 

This explanation still holds for Site 367, with the rainwater being 
led from the enclosed hilltop to the teleildt ‘anab * on the slopes below 
to the terraced wad? around the base of the hill. In the case of Site 346, 
however, after having taken occasion to reexamine it this last summer, 
{ return to my original theory, that this great, strongly walled, but 
indefensible, enclosure was used over a long period, beginning in Middle 
Bronze I, as a sacred assembly and burial place.** I believe that the 
large stone circles inside the walled area of this site, which measure 
approximately 70 and 20 meters in diameter, respectively, and which 
‘an clearly be seen in the air-photograph,'® make sense only if they 
were used to hold animals for sacrifical purposes, or for some related 
cultic purpose. Under normal circumstances, no skilled shepherd or 
goat-herd would have led his charges to the top of this barren site, which 
offered no protection against the coldest breezes at night time, and 
where no grazing or water of any kind was available at any time. These 
large stone circles may also have been the sites of sacerdotal encamp- 
ments or perhaps even more likely of religious ceremonies. 

The location of Site 346, which is centrally situated between Bir Birein 
(164), Bir Hafir (17la) and ‘Ain el-Qudeirat (Kadesh-barnea), and 
which almost any traveller going from Sinai to Canaan had to pass, helps 
explain its extraordinary nature. It was surrounded by a large number 
} of Middle Bronze I, Iron II and later sites, whose residents must have 





® BULLETIN 145, pp. 15-17; Aharoni, “ Recent discoveries in the Sinai Peninsula,” 
in Antiquity and Survival, IL: 2/3, 1957, pp. 295-296; Rothenberg, Tagliydt Sinai, 
pp. 120. 133-152. ‘ 

10 BULLETIN 145, p. 20; 149, pp. 14-15. 

11 BULLETIN 145, pp. 19-20. 

12 BULLETIN 149, pp. 10-15. 

18T am happy to underline again the priority of the Hebrew University team of 
Tadmor, Evenari, Shanan and Hillel in what I hold to be the correct interpretation 
of the teleilat ‘anab, namely, that these “ grape-vine hills ” were used to divert rain 
water from hill slopes to terraced wédis or cisterns; cf. Tadmor, Evenari, Shanan 
and Hillel, Ketavim, 8:1-2, 1957 pp. 99-121; Evenari and Keller, Scientific American, 
April 1956, Vol. 194:4, p. 45; BULLETIN 150, pp. 25-26. 
14 BULLETIN 145, p. 20. 
15 BULLETIN 149, p. 13, Fig. 3. 
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visited it on frequent occasions. It may well, therefore, have served 
throughout the ages as a central burial and meeting place, and have 
enjoyed a sanctity which caused us elsewhere to call it “ Sacred Moun- 
tain.” 1° 

There is a striking resemblance in the type of site to the sacred 

meeting place of Bab edh-Dhra‘, discovered by Albright and Kyle on 
the east side of the Dead Sea and belonging to the EB IV-MB I period.** 
We wonder, in this connection, whether the wall around Bab edh-Dhra‘ 
may rightly be considered a fortification wall, or whether it should not 
be put in the class of that surrounding Site 346, which marked it off 
as a sacred site. It is also well at this point to bear in mind the walled 
hill-top, Site 361, to which we have referred, and which is part of a 
large Middle Bronze I group of settlements. Its surrounding wall, as we 
have already noted, may be due to considerations of sanctity rather than 
of safety.'* Close to it is a smaller site, also walled, belonging to Middle 
Bronze I, which may have been the sanctuary proper, while the larger 
site may have been a public meeting place or have served for some more 
general cultic purpose. We do not believe that any of the Middle 
Bronze I sites in the Negeb were fortified in any strict sense—the above- 
mentioned ones being the only sites with walls around them that we 
have come across among dozens of Middle Bronze I settlements in the 
Negeb. 

We might designate Site 346 as the Beth-shearim of the Negeb, 
preceding by more than 2000 years the one of that name in northern 
Israel, being excavated by Mazar, Avigad and others of the Hebrew 
University.” It seems to us, however, to be somewhat premature to 
suggest, as Aharoni does in his excellent chapter in Rothenberg’s book,*° 
in accepting our suggestion that Site 346 be considered “a holy moun- 
tain,” that it be considered one of the chief candidates for identification 
with Biblical Hor-ha-Har (Numbers 30:22). Sinai has not yet been 
sufficiently explored archaeologically to determine whether or not there 
might be other sites to be considered in this connection, if indeed the 
particular site can ever be located. 

Very similar to the wall surrounding the hilltop of Site 346 is the 
one described by Lawrence as being above the Byzantine village on the 
north side of the Wadi ‘Ain Qudeirat, in which is situated the Judaean 
fortress which he was the first to describe, plan, and attempt to date.’ 
He writes: ** 

Starting above this Byzantine village, and running eastward along the hill-top, there 
is one of the long and puzzling walls which, like those elsewhere in the Negeb, appeat 


16 Ta-Merhav (Hebrew), May 10, 1956, p. 3. 

17 Cf. Albright, Annual VI, pp. 58-66; Archaeology of Palestine and the Bible, ed. 
3, pp. 135-137; Archaeology of Palestine, Pelican ed., pp. 77-78; Glueck, Annual 
XVITI-XIX, p. 129. 

18 Rothenberg, Jagliydt Sinai, pp. 125-126. 

2° [Israel Exploration Journal 4, 1954, pp. 88-107; 5, 1955, pp. 205-239; 7, 1957, pp. 
73-92, 239-255; Mazar, Beth She‘arim I, 1957. 

2° Tagliyit Sinai, p. 110. 

21 Woolley and Lawrence: The Wilderness of Zin, pp. 81-84: Glueck, Annual XV, 
pp. 118-119; Albright, BULLETIN 52, p. 8. 

22 Wilderness of Zin, pp. 80-81. 
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to start and go on and end so aimlessly. It is a wall of dry stone, perhaps three 
quarters of a mile long in all, and still perfectly preserved. It has been piled up very 
carelessly, from two to three feet thick, and from three to five feet high. It runs 
reasonably directly along the hill, never at the crest, but always a little way down 
the valley slope; it crosses gullies on the hill-side, without varying its height or 
taking any regard of them; in one place it is broken by plain openings, flanked 
internally by a square enclosure, a few feet each way, like a pound, or temporary 
shelter. Its purpose is mysterious, Being on the downward slope of the hill it 
would not keep anyone out, and, besides, it runs only from one side way to another, 
and so would really not protect anything. It cannot be meant to keep human beings 
enclosed, for any child that could crawl would overpass it; nor would it pen any 
sheep or goat. The only Arab animal that would find such an erection impassable 
would be a camel, ...... and this wall, if supported by fences across the valley at 
its two ends, would prevent their escape entirely. 


His description sounds very much like ours of the wall around the top 
of Site 346.2° Aharoni, who has examined this Qudeirat wall on the spot 
refers to the description of it in The Wilderness of Zin, and agrees that it 
served no practical purpose. He believes furthermore that it cannot be 
compared to numerous lateral walls, which parallel many terraced wddis 
in Sinai and in the Negeb, and to which we have often referred in 
the course of our explorations of the Negeb.** Aharoni finds the closest 
parallel and likeness to this Qudeirat wall in the great wall surrounding 
the top of Site 346, and believes that it, too, serves to demarcate a 
sacred area at Kadesh-barnea. He brings some evidence that this wall, 
which encompasses the wddi in which the Judaean fortress is situated, 
was certainly built before the Byzantine period and probably before the 
Nabataean.”” I cannot come to a decision about the Qudeirat wall 
from the photographs published in Tagliyét Sinai,*® and am not con- 
vineed that it could not have served the purpose of averting erosion 
and guiding the flow of runoff water on the slopes above the section of 
the Wadi Qudeirat in which the small Judaean fortress is located. His 
suggestion that it may possibly have been constructed in the Judaean 
period merits further study. 

Indeed, it is clear that many of the terrace walls in wddis in the 
Negeb and the lateral walls on the slopes above them, date from Iron II. 
Just as the Nabataeans took over and adapted, in many ways refining 
the agricultural civilization of the Edomites and Moabites in Trans- 
jordan,”’ so they also took over and heightened the agricultural civiliza- 
tion of the Judaeans and related tribes in the Negeb (Fig. 1). Without 
terraces, cisterns, water channels, and without fortresses to guard villages, 
fields, and roads, the Judaeans could not have existed in the Negeb during 
Iron II, while engaged in agriculture there.** 

The Nabataeans and Byzantines were definitely not the first to engage 
in agriculture in the Negeb, nor for that matter were the Judaeans. The 
first to plant crops on an extensive scale, following the still earlier, much 


*8 BULLETIN 145, p. 20. 

24 BULLETIN 149, pp. 13-14; 138, p. 26. 

°5 Tagliyét Sinai, pp. 108-110. 

26 Plates 20.97. 

27 Glueck, The Other Side of the Jordan, pp.. 158-160. 

28 BULLETIN 142, p. 21; Ma‘ariv, Mehqarim Arke’olégiyim ban-Negev, Sept. 14, 
1958, pp. 22-23. 
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more restricted example of the Chalcolithic inhabitants—with which, 
to be sure, they were not acquainted—were the inhabitants of the 
numerous Middle Bronze I villages in the Negeb. There is no question 
in my mind that they too must have known a good deal about building 
terraces, although} so far as our present knowledge goes, they did not 
possess the art of digging cisterns and lining them with water-proof 


Fic. 1. Nabataean walled fields at et-Telih in Wadi ‘Arabah. 





(Photo Royal Air Force, Levant) 


plaster or with stones like the Judaeans,** to say nothing of the Naba- 
taeans and Byzantines. 

Archaeological evidence from the Negeb abundantly bears out the 
correctness of the Biblical statement that Uzziah built towers (Figs. 2, 3) 
and dug cisterns in the Wilderness (Negeb; II Chronicles 26:10). It is 
therefore not impossible that the wall around the top of Site 346 may 
have been built as'early as the Judaean period, replacing a still earlier one 
of the Middle Bronze I period. On the whole, however, I believe that the 
Judaean period walls in the Negeb tended to be coarser and of larger 
blocks of stone, generally, than the one surrounding Site 346. 


2° BULLETIN 138, pp. 16-17; 142, pp. 129-130. 
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I repeat that the walled enclosure of site 346 was probably utilized as 
. sacred burial and meeting place, and that the aura of sanctity which 
nveloped it extended from Middle Bronze I and Iron II periods to and 
hrough the Nabataean-Byzantine period. Still faintly visible there is a 
Byzantine cross incised on a flat stone within the enclosure. It testifies 
to the fact that this “sacred mountain” was used for burial purposes 





Fie. 2. Site 350: Gateway of Iron II fortress in the Negeb. 


as late as the Byzantine period. The massive wall around the top was 
unnecessarily strong for the purpose of channeling runoff rainwater to 
the terraced fields below it, but the fact remains that it was probably 
also utilized for that purpose during the Nabataean-Byzantine period. 
Furthermore, there seem to be the remains of rows of the so-called 
“ grape-vine hills,”-teledldt ‘anab (Fig. 4), which are of Nabataean origin at 
earliest, on the slightly sloping top of Site 346, whose purpose would have 
been to help collect the runoff rainwater and channel it particularly to 
the terraced wddi beds below the far sides of the hill. In this connection, 
we may report that a careful reexamination of the entire Abdah hill 
showed that much of its top and slopes, not occupied by remains of the 
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great Nabataean-Byzantine city,*° were dotted with teleildt ‘anab. They 
served the same function as those on the slopes below the slightly walled 
top of the hill of Site 367, which was used in toto to bring rainwater to 
the terraced wadi below.*! 

These rows of teleilat ‘anab, frequently in conjunction with continuous 
rows of small stones can be seen in many places in the Negeb. Meticu- 
lously arranged in accordance with the contour lines of hilltops and 





Fic. 3. Site 350: Ramp leading up to gateway of Iron II fortress. 


slopes, they converge on collecting channels which brought the runoff 
rainwater down to the cultivated fields in the terraced wddi-beds below 
or to cisterns above the banks or at the lower sides of the wddis. We 
came across several square miles of these teleildt ‘anab and related con- 
tinuous rows of pebbles ** on the slightly rolling hilltops south of 
Qetsi6t near Nitsanah, close to the Sinai border (Figs. 5, 6). A modern 
surveyor’s mound erected by the Survey Department of the State of 
Israel is located among them. We have marked it as Site 381 on our 


80 BULLETIN 145, p. 17. 
*1 BULLETIN 149, p. 9, Fig. 1 and p. 11, Fig. 2. 
82 Palmer, The Desert of the Exodus, pp. 286, 304, 312. 
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Nitsanah map (at codrdinate 098.89-029.87). Palmer had already made 
mention of them in this area in the year 1872, when, as until recently, it 
was thought that the teleildt ‘anab were used to support grapevines.** 

One of the places we revisited this summer was the Ras Raman, one 
of the. highest points in the land, above the western end of the Wadi 
Raman (Machtésh Ramon). We had visited it some years ago, and 
designated it and the circular and rectangular burial cairns which cover 
the top of the rise as Site 140 on our Har Lotz map. At the time, we had 
taken note of the long row of burials which extended west-northwest 
across it and beyond it, but he had not followed its continuation. Having 
heard a report that a great wall had been discovered extending in this 
direction towards Borét Létz and beyond, we revisited this site and the 
general area. We had previously examined most of the Borét Lotz. 

It may emphatically be said that there is no wall of any kind extending 
in a more or less unbroken line for kilometers west northwest of Ras 
Raman. It is, however, correct to say that there is an amazingly long 
line of what appear to be burials, which do extend in a more or less 
unbroken line as far as Béroét Létz. According to a newspaper report 
dealing with an air photograph of the region which Messrs. Superman 
and Hausman of “ Karta” in Jerusalem examined, it extends for 8.5 
kilometers. In this newspaper report there is attributed to Dr. Johanon 
Aharoni the statement that he considers it a “ Wall of the Wilderness,” 
whose function was to demarcate this section of the inhabited area of 
the Negeb from the real wilderness area to the west of it. Whether or 
not the statement is correctly attributed to him, we are certain that this 
line has neither any connection with nor was intended to serve as a sort 
of Roman or Chinese Wall to bar the ingress of barbarians or nomads. 

In the first place, it would not have been effective and could not 
have accomplished its purpose. No matter how high such a wall might 
have been, it could not have been adequately manned to have prevented 
its being crossed. Secondly, it would have been easy to detour it. It is 
interesting to note that it hugs the top of a rather narrow watershed, 
which separates beginnings of wddis on either side of it. Thirdly, the 
suggestion that it served to separate the cultivated areas of the Negeb 
from the wilderness beyond it leading into Sinai is without foundation, 
because there is no question but that many sections of Sinai immediately 
to the west of this line will also be found to have been cultivated in 
much the same wise as the Ras Raman and Borot Lotz areas. 

We call to mind the general phenomenon in the Negeb of prominent 
hilltops and ridges being utilized for burial cairns. An examination of 
the hilltops around Qasr Juheniyeh on the way to Sodom will reveal 
hundreds of them. We may mention also in this connection the con- 
siderable number of large, stone block cairns or burial tumuli which are 
situated on the top of the high and steep hill, which directly overlooks 
the great Nabataean-Byzantine cisterns hewn out of the rock on the side 

*3 For excellent photographs and drawings showing the juxtaposition of the teleildt 
‘anab with continuous rows of pebbles or gravel strips in the Isbeif{a area, and 


for the first proper explanation of their purpose, cf. Tadmor, Evenari, Shanan and 
Hillel, “ The Ancient Desert Agriculture of the Negeb,” KTAVIM 8:1-2, pp. 137-151. 
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Fie. 5. Site 381: Qetsidt, near Nitsanah. Rows of pebbles, with teleildt ‘anab 
among them, converging on water channels, designed to help gather runoff of 
oceasional rains and lead it to terraced fields in Wadi Hafir below. 


(Photo Israeli Air Force) 


Site 181: Qetsiét. Teleilét ‘anab on hill above Wadi Hafir. 
(Photo Israeli Air Force) 
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of the Wadi Ramliyeh below it. This hilltop, on some of whose rock- 
surfaces are some petroglyphs and inscriptions, including a_particu- 
larly clear Nabataean one, is about two kilometers west of Abdah. It 
will appear as Site 415 on our map (codrdinate is 126-022.6). The ex- 
istence, however, of large numbers and extended rows of burial cairns 
and tumuli elsewhere, does not alter the fact that the line of burials, 
if that indeed is what they are, extending many kilometers from Ras 
Raman towards the Borét Lotz and beyond, is a strange and striking 
phenomenon. 

After reexamining the Ras Raman hilltop with its circular and rec- 
tangular burial cairns, we followed this long line of what we choose to 
call burials for about four and a half kilometers. At a point about a 
kilometer west-northwest of Ras Raman, on the far side of a dip of the 
land beyond it, we examined carefully some of the rectangular graves 
that form the so-called more or less straight “ boundary wall.” We have 
put this point on our map as Site 140A (codrdinate 113.7-990.4 on the 
1:100,000 Har Lotz map). Three of the graves, on a line with each 
other, measure 2.50 by 1.80 meters; 1.70 by 1.70 meters; 1.20 by .70 
meters. The distances of bare ground separating four of them from one 
another, among which these three are included, are 3.60, 2.80, 3.40 and 
3 meters. These measurements are roughly average for others in the 
line. A fair number of distinctive Iron II sherds was found at this 
particular point, although we found no sherds worth mentioning on the 
top of Ras Raman proper. Nothing short of actual excavation will make 
it possible to determine the nature of these so-called graves, and deter- 
mine also whether some or most of them belong to Iron II, in accordance 
with the sherds we found, or whether some belong to the Byzantine 
period, or whether perhaps some may belong to Middle Bronze I. 

On the way southwest from Bir Hafir towards ‘Ain Qudeirat (Kadesh- 
barnea) in Sinai, we found many important Iron Age II fortresses (Fig. 7) 
and large Iron Age II agricultural villages ** on the slopes below them. 
We had previously discovered such a fortress and settlement at Site 171 
close to Bir Hafir, and another at Site 166 northwest of Bordt Kedem 
on the Nitsanah map.*° This time we continued to find such fortresses 
and villages of the Iron II period, together with the cisterns and terraces 
they used in their agricultural life, on a line continuing still farther 
towards the Sinai border, one at codrdinate 105.2-013.8 and another 
at codrdinate 105.7—-005.4 on the 1:100,000 Nitsanah map. There is no 
question but that also in Iron Age II times, terracing was extensively 
practiced, and there is much reason to believe that the Middle Bronze I 
farmers in the Negeb were also familiar with it. The Nabataeans and 
Byzantines did not invent terracing. They perfected and enlarged the 
system.** We think it most likely that terracing was already practiced 
by the dolmen builders of the Neolithic period, who probably engaged 
in agriculture as well as in animal husbandry.** 

84 BULLETIN 142, p. 21. 

85 BULLETIN 138, pp. 21.22; 142, p. 21. 

8° Glueck, Rivers in the Desert: A History of the Negev (in press), pp. 94-97, 
174, 215; OSJ, pp. 158-160. 

87 Annual XXV-XXVIII, pp. 189-191; The River Jordan, pp. 130-136. 
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There are clusters of Iron II fortresses and villages all along the roads 
nd valleys leading down from the top of the watershed which separates 
he Wadi Ramliyeh to the east from the Wadi La‘aneh and the upper 
arts of the Wadi Nitsanah to the west. Following the trails and tracks 
hus from Abdah westward to the top of the watershed and west-north- 
vest down to Bir Hafir and then southwest toward ‘Ain Qudeirat (Ka- 
lesh-barnea) in Sinai, one comes across one of the thickest conglomera- 


Fie. 7. Site 414: On hilltop in background is Iron II fortress, guarding village 
below it and travel-route leading to ‘Ain Qudeirat (Kadesh-barnea) a few miles 
away in Sinai. 


tions of Iron II fortresses and agricultural villages in the Negeb. They 
continue well into Sinai, as indeed do the Middle Bronze I agricultural 
villages of the Abrahamic period. The Middle Bronze I and Iron II sites 
at ‘Ain Qudeirat are indicative of what can be found in Sinai, paralleling 
what exists in the Negeb. Johanon Aharoni and Benno Rothenberg and 
others have testified to the existence of such sites above the well known 
Iron II fortress in the Wadi Qudeirat and of others above the nearby 
spring of ‘Ain Qadeis.** 

Thus at the very top of the west side of the ridge separating the 
Wadi Hafir and the Wadi Ramliyeh, and facing westward with a view 
over the descent to the Wadi Hafir and the Wadi La‘aneh, we came 


88 Rothenberg, Tagliyét Sinai, pp. 120, 133-152; Aharoni in Antiquity and Survival, 
I1:2/3, 1957, pp. 295-296. 
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across yet another Iron II village, ensconced in a curve at the top of the 
slope. This site is in addition to others we had previously found in this 
area.** It was also occupied in Middle Bronze I, to judge both from the 
proper sherds of the period and the oval or circular house foundations, 
which can still be seen below the remains of the Iron II village. This 
site is marked on our map as Site 410 and is located at codrdinate 
117.5-013.6 on the Nitsanah map. We discovered another large Iron II 
agricultural village on the slopes of a branch of the Wadi Abyad (Nahal 
Lavan). It appears as Site 391 on our Nitsanah map at codrdinate 
117.7-026.8. 

South-southeast of Abdah, commanding a branch wédi which empties 
into the Wadi Nefkh, we came across yet another large Iron II agricul- 
tural village. Below it in the wddi are the terraced fields, from which the 
ancient farmers derived a large part of their livelihood between the tenth 
and the sixth centuries s.c. The original Iron II terraces can still 
clearly be seen. This site is marked as Site 412A on our Abdah map and 
is located at codrdinate 129.6-016.9. It is closely related to the nearby 
Judaean strongpoint and village, which appears on our map as Site 41 
(coérdinate 130.2-017.7). In another instance, the close connection 
between Judaean Kingdom fortresses and agricultural villages protected 
by them is indicated by the relationship of the fortress of Site 314 to the 
village of Site 37—the one at codrdinate 131.6—012.8 and the other at 
130.6-013.7 on our Abdah map. 

Classic examples of the relationship of Iron II fortresses to Iron IT 
agricultural villages can be found in the Sahl el-Hawa (Mish6or Havah), 
which in general is literally covered with Iron II sites and cisterns and 
terraces; all of these villages were reoccupied in Nabataean-Byzantine 
times, and some of them first occupied in MB I.*° As inthe Wadis Nefkh, 
La‘aneh and Hafir, among other wddis, the soil of the Mishér Havah 
was obviously so good that it has been the scene of intensive sedentary 
agricultural pursuits from Middle Bronze I on, and especially from Iron 
II on, when in addition to extensive terracing, there was the wide scale 
usage of canals and cisterns. The Nabataeans of the succeeding period 
adopted and perfected the agricultural economy and soil and water 
conservation system as they also did in Transjordan when they took 
over the former territories of Edom and Moab, as I have pointed out 
previously in this connection." 

In the Mishér Havah, for instance, two striking Judaean period for- 
tresses can be seen on the east side of the modern macadam road which 
passes southward from Abdah across the Mishor Havah on its way to 
Mizpeh Ramon. The fortress nearest the road is the largest, with the 

8° BULLETIN 142, pp. 21, 22, 27; 145, p. 19. 

4° BULLETIN 138, pp. 24-26, where Mishér Havah (Sahl el-Hawa) should be 
substituted for Wadi Nefkh. The megalithic structures in Bulletin 138, p. 25, 
Fig. 5, and p. 26, Fig. 6, as all others of related nature in the Mishér Havah belong 
to Iron Age II. They are closely related to similar ones in Transjordan belonging 
to Iron I and II, particularly to the latter; cf. The Other Side of the Jordan, p. 148, 
Fig. 78 and 79; p. 136, Fig. 71; Annual XVIII-XIX, p. 70, Fig. 33; p. 187, Fig. 
2, 63; XXV-XXVIII, p. 156, Fig. 62. 


60, 61; p. 193, Fig. 62, 
41 OSJ, pp. 158-160; Annual XVIII-XIX, pp. 138-139, 146. 
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me a short distance farther east being the smaller (Fig. 8). The larger 
(Site 44 on our map, at codrdinate 131.4-008.6 on the Abdah map) is 
verched on the top of a flattish hill. An exceedingly fine, stone-banked 
vater channel starts down on its east side, comparable to another on its 
west side, with both of them leading the runoff of the occasional rain- 
water to a very large cistern below it. We hold both the channels and 
he large cistern to have been built originally in Iron II and to have 
een repaired and re-used subsequently. On the slopes below both of 
these fortresses are the striking remains of Iron II agricultural villages, 
which, together with their protecting fortresses were reused or incorpo- 
rated into new structures in Nabataean-Byzantine times. 

Almost every two or three kilometers, or sometimes less, along the 
length of the Mishor Havah, there is an ancient settlement, consisting 
of a more or less well preserved Judaean village (Fig. 9), often built over 
the remains of a Middle Bronze I settlement, and always reoccupied in 
Nabataean and Byzantine times. In connection with each of them and 
located on the slopes above them is always one or more large, open and 
more or less circular cisterns, the sides of which are banked with rows 
of rudely cut stone blocks, and with usually two channels leading the 
occasional rainwater down from the slopes to each cistern (cf. Fig. 8). 
Most of these sites were situated on the north or northwest side of the 
Mishor Havah (Sahl el-Hawa), on the rises or low knolls in front of 
the hills above, and some of them on the edge of the brows of the hills 
above, overlooking the terraced and cultivated plains of the Mishor 
Havah below. Numerous Iron II shaft cisterns are also to be found in 
the Negeb, particularly on fortified sites, as, for instance at Site 397 
(codrdinate 121.9-036.3) , overlooking the Nahal ha-B*sor, on the Abdah 
map. 

The best preserved of all these Judaean Kingdom period sites appears 
on my map as Site 147 (codrdinate 124.6-001.7) .** It represents one 
of the best preserved Judaean villages in the Negeb. Three long buildings 
of several rooms each, with courtyards attached, are discernible. There 
are remnants of other buildings, including some circular structures. On 
the knolls farther west-northwest are remains of other Iron II buildings. 
The corners of the Iron II buildings are made of large rudely cut lime- 
stone blocks, placed in header and stretcher arrangement. The corner 
of one building stands seven courses high, almost to its original height. 
It would not be too difficult, even today, to repair this building, put on 
a new roof, and move in. The Nabataeans and Byzantines apparently 
did exactly that, or constructed other buildings, sometimes on different 
lines inside and over the older ones, and at times incorporating parts of 
the older buildings, when they did not simply take them over complete! 

Large quantities of Iron II sherds were strewn about, as well as con- 
siderable numbers of Nabataean and Byzantine sherds. There were also 
some distinctive Middle Bronze I sherds. Numerous worked flints were 
lying about, including some excellent microliths. There is thus much 
evidence that this Mishér Havah was intensively cultivated from very 
early historical times on.** The remnants of strong terrace walls in the 


43 BULLETIN 138, pp. 25-27. 


42 BULLETIN 138, pp. 24-25. 
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Mishor Havah of the common Iron II type are clearly visible,** having 
been taken over and incorporated into the Nabataean-Byzantine system 
of terracing. The very large cisterns must originally have been con- 
structed by the Judaeans. Much of the Iron II pottery on these Mishor 
Havah sites and on most of the other Iron II sites in the Negeb belongs 
to a coarse, hand-made type of ware familiar to us from Iron II sites in 
the Wadi ‘Arabah and from our excavations at Ezion-geber (Elath) .*° 
One wonders whether this might not be the type most commonly used 
by the Kenites, Calebites, Rechabites and Yerahmeelites who were native 
to the Negeb and who may have formed in Iron II times an important 
part of the agricultural communities in the Negeb, after many of them 
had adopted the farming activities of their Judaean cousins, who settled 
in their midst and who reintroduced advanced agricultural methods into 
the Negeb. 

In our exploration of the Wadi Ruheibeh, in which the great Naba- 
taean-Byzantine city of Ruheibeh is located, we came across two Iron II 
fortresses which guarded the adjacent agricultural settlements. They 
also guarded the Way of Shir,** stretching from Beersheba to Rehoboth 
to Kadesh-barnea in Sinai and beyond. Their inhabitants created the 
fertile terraces in Wadi Ruheibeh. The largest of these Iron ITI sites over- 
looking the Wadi Ruheibeh is called Khirbet Umm Rujim,** to which 
we have given the number of 382 on our Rafah map, with the codrdinate 
110.8—052.6. We shall reserve a fuller description of it for a forthcoming 
Annual. Numerous Iron II sherds were scattered about, and dwellings of 
a village were clustered around and below it. Its inhabitants tilled the 
fields in the Wadi Ruheibeh, and they are undoubtedly responsible for 
many of the terraces there, which were later improved and incorporated 
into the Nabataean-Byzantine system; the terraces still hold the soil in 
place and enable the modern semi-nomads to continue spasmodic culti- 
vation there. 

Khirbet Umm Rujim, which also shows Nabataean and Byzantine 
occupation, is less than four and a half kilometers NE-NNE of Ruheibeh. 
Still closer to Ruheibeh, a little over a kilometer and a half to ENE, is a 
smaller, Iron II stronghold (coérdinate 109.8-049.25) , which will appear 
as Site 383 on our map. This site was occupied also in Nabataean and 
Byzantine times. Numerous Iron II, as well as Nabataean and Byzantine 
sherds were found there. 

These Iron II sites overlooking the Wadi Ruheibeh, which are in the 
vicinity of the very large ruins of the Nabataean-Byzantine city of 
Ruheibeh, have a twofold importance. In the first place, they help 
establish the antiquity of the route which ran in part through the Wadi 
Ruheibeh, which was known as the Way of Shir (Genesis 16:7) and 


44 BULLETIN 145, p. 23; Smithsonian Report for 1941, p. 478. 

45 Glueck, in Ma‘ariv, Archaeological Explorations in the Negeb, (Hebrew), Sept. 
14, 1958, p. 22. 

#6 Woolley and Lawrence, The Wilderness of Zin, pp. 57-61. 

47 This may possibly be the “El Kasr el Raheiba,” which Lawrence refers to, 
Wilderness of Zin, pp. 58-59, and where, to judge from his description, some of the 
sherds he found belonged to the Iron Age, and, we would assume, in view of our 
general experience in the Negeb, to Iron II. 
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which was referred to in Bereshit Rabbah 45 as the Way of Khiltsa 
(Khalasah). A direct road leads NE from Nitsanah to Ruheibeh, 
Khalasah and Beersheba. In the second place, both Khirbet Umm 
Rujim (382) and Site 383 are located on the same range of hills, on 
the lower extension of which Ruheibeh is located. Ruheibeh has been 
identified with the Rehoboth in the Negeb of the Bible, and we believe 
the identification is a correct one, although Lawrence questions it.*® It 
is more than likely that the massive constructions of the Nabataean and 
Byzantine cities of Ruheibeh completely covered up and obliterated all 
the remains of the earlier Biblical city of Rehoboth, which existed there 
in the time of the Judaean kings and still earlier in the time of Isaac 
(Genesis 26: 22-23) .*° 

Wherever we turned in the Negeb, but particularly in the northern 
and central parts, as well as in the Wadi ‘Arabah, we found evidence of 
the extensiveness of military and agricultural occupation during the 
period of the Judaean kingdom. The Negeb in the Iron II period was 
strongly fortified, intensively farmed, and also frequented by caravans of 
the types ranging from those of Solomon enroute to Ezion-geber to those 
of the Queen of Sheba enroute to Jerusalem, and still others across the 
Negeb to and from Sinai, Transjordan and Arabia. The Nabataeans and 
Byzantines followed in the traces of their predecessors, revived the 
Judaean agricultural civilization, even improved it. In the Iron II 
period, the Negeb was militarily, economically and agriculturally closely 
related to the rest of the kingdom of Judah. 

Well constructed stone villages, stone-banked channels to guide the 
scanty rainwater to large watertight cisterns, strong terraces of large 
crude stone blocks to hold the soil in place and allow the rains to soak 
into the ground, a system of defence based on hill-fortresses which were 
frequently, if not always, within signalling distance of each other and 
which guarded the villages on the slopes below them and the roads which 
passed them,—all this data agrees very well with the historical fact 
contained in such sparse references as those in II Chronicles 26:10. 

In general, it may be said that the Nabataean-Byzantine occupation 
in the Negeb was the most extensive in the history of the area. The 
next period in numbers of sites and density of population was that of 
the Judaean kingdom of the tenth to sixth centuries B.c. Almost equally 
populous but lac ‘king apparently a strong defensive system, was Middle 
Bronze I (2ist—19th centuries B.c.). In the latter period, the cultivable 
wadis were not only regularly farmed, but must also have been terraced 
to a considerable degree; otherwise the soil had soon been washed away 
by the winter and spring floods. The problem of the water supply for 
the Middle Bronze I population in the Negeb, partly located in villages 
apparently not always situated by springs or wells or near wddis where 
subterranean water could be easily obtained by digging, remains a 
difficult one to understand, because, apparently, there were no im- 
permeable cisterns in that period.*® Be that as it may, the history of 


48 Woolley and Lawrence, The Wilderness of Zin, pp. 131, 133. 
49 Cf. Rivers in the Desert: A History of the Negev (in press), pp. 259-264. 
6° BULLETIN 138, pp. 16-17; 142, pp. 129-130. 
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agricultural settlement in the Negeb is a long one, beginning with the 
Chalcolithic period in the Northern Negeb and extending through various 
of the subsequent periods till the end of Byzantine times. 

It is interesting to note that the story of the rise and fall of civilizations 
in the Negeb parallels that of Transjordan more closely than of Pale- 
stine north of Beersheba. The parallel is most striking in Middle Bronze 
I and the following periods. In both Transjordan and the Negeb, there was 
a definite revival of agriculture during Middle Bronze J. In these lands, 
as in the Jordan Valley and apparently also in Sinai, it came abruptly 
to an end in the nineteenth century s.c., with a pronounced decline or 
complete disintegration occurring thereafter. In North Gilead and in 
the Jordan Valley, this sharp decline seems to have taken place mainly 
between the middle of the eighteenth and the fifteenth centuries B. c. 
In the rest of Transjordan south of the Wadi Zerg, agricultural civiliza- 
tion seems not to have existed at all between approximately the 
eighteenth and the thirteenth centuries B.c.°1_ The sequence of civiliza- 
tions in Canaan proper was not interrupted by similar gaps. 

In the Negeb and apparently also in Sinai, the gap in the history of 
agricultural civilization following Middle Bronze I extends between the 
eighteenth and tenth centuries B.c. The absence of tells in most of 
Transjordan and in all of the Negeb, except its northernmost part, may 
be explained by these various periods of decline and destruction, which 
made it impossible for artificial hills, composed of ruins of cities built in 
fairly unbroken succession on top of each other during many centuries, 
to be formed. In the northern Negeb, there seems to be a complete gap 
between the Chalcolithic period and Middle Bronze I, so far as sedentary, 
agricultural civilization is concerned, while elsewhere in the Negeb, ac- 
cording to our present knowledge, the history of agricultural civilization 
begins with Middle Bronze I. This was followed by a gap which lasted 
until the beginning of Iron II. In both Transjordan, the Negeb and 
Sinai, another period of decline followed the end of Iron II, which was 
succeeded by the flourishing civilizations of the Hellenistic-Roman or 
Nabataean-Roman and Byzantine civilizations. 





51 Annual XXV-XXVIII, p. 423. 
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